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enjoyment of union with God the gift of final perseverance; and with
those to whom this was granted grace was irresistible. The grace of God
worked undisturbed in their hearts, and their freedom to will anything
but good was entirely supplanted by this principle.

While this theory limited salvation to a small minority of mankind,
the visible Church, on the other hand, appeared to be the guarantee of
God's will that all men should be saved. The taint of original sin was
washed away in the sacrament of baptism, where the Holy Spirit moved
upon the face of the regenerating waters. The means of grace with their
ensuing benefits were open to all baptised Christians, In the Eucharist
they were refreshed by the body and blood of Christ with their saving
virtue; in the ministry of penance and reconciliation they made atonement
for actual sin committed after baptism. This did not imply, of course, that
all who took advantage of the means of grace offered by the Church were
saved from perdition thereby. It did not exclude the probability that the
ultimate benefit of these gifts was restricted to a small circle, known only
to God as the chosen recipients of His grace. But it could not be over-
looked that the theory of the bestowal of free grace upon a chosen few
in accordance with God's unchangeable purpose made the sacramental
system of the Church of secondary importance. The action of grace upon
the soul of the true believer was a spiritual experience of whose immediate
efficacy the sacraments were at best signs and tokens; the heart swayed
by irresistible grace had achieved its mystical union with God and was
independent of any mediate connexion. The doctrine of election by grace,
by which man's free will was entirely subordinated to the absolute will
of God, could be only imperfectly reconciled with a doctrine by which
the errors of man's will were continually repaired and the will itself kept
in a right direction by resort to the means of grace furnished by the
Church.

Thus, while Augustine's doctrine of grace had immense influence upon
the development of orthodox dogma, it raised problems which were un-
favourable to its complete acceptance. His doctrine of original sin, of the
complete corruption of man's nature as the consequence of the fall of
Adam, of the transmission of Adam's sin to all his descendants, and of
the necessity of spiritual regeneration to counteract the hereditary taint
of man's natural birth, remained firmly implanted in religious thought,
allowing for diversities of theory with regard to the origin of the individual
soul, whether as coming into being with the sinful body, or as the result
of an independent act of creation. But the Augustinian doctrine of grace,
taking form as an express denial of the Pelagian insistence upon the power
of man's unaided free will to determine his destiny, took away from man
all liberty of choice between good and evil. Such freedom of choice was
open to man before the Fall, while he was in a state of righteousness
approaching, though still capable of further, perfection. But the choice of
evil had rendered the human will incapable of good. Grace alone could